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ABSTRACT \ 

v Through an extensive nomination process, six school 
districts which were trying to link their testing and eyaluation 
activities with instruction were identified* Interviews with these „ 
districts were ^coiKlucted over" a 2-year period; the results dealing 
with the disa^mination and use of testing for instructional change 
are presenteanere. Three conditions theft were present in all six 
districts, and which appear to be* necessary for a data-based / 
instructional change management strategy , # are: U) the presence of 
some strong impetus'or collection of incentives; (2) the presence of 
"idea champions" who have v interest in Jbuoth tests and instructional . 
improvement; ajid (3) cocfrdina/ion within\ the* central office and 
communication channels between the central office and the schools • 
Three different management strategies were used by these districts: * 
personnel-improvementVorientati9n staff development^ strategy/ a " ^ 
bjxilding-oriented problem^ solving strategy, and ah 

instructionally-oriented objectives based ^strategy. These strategies, 
as developed, in each °4i strict * were characterized by the uniqueness 
of the ii: applications, ^the^ non-exclusive natufce^of the districts/ • 
orientations, and their ability to evolve ins ah episodic fashion. 
(BW) . 
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School District Management Strategies to 
•, Link Testing *with Instructional Change 

* * 

Summary: EJassd on two years of field work in. si^ s'chool districts, I 
discuss in this paper some conditions, which appear to be* present 
in school districts who -are trying to\mankge the dissemination and/ 
use of test data for instructional changej. I then describe three 
strategies— or, more precisely, thcee configurations of linkage 
s activities—which we saw in our tlistri-ct's. finally, IfHst. several 
* characteristics- which thess strategies have i n ' coramojri ~, and suggest 
* * somfc" implications for school districts Interested in t^e^ management 
problems .associated with connecting testing! with instructional 
'change. % \ - * ' \ T V * ' - . • ' ■ 



. , . • -Introduction 

This- paper is a trial batltfan. It is a think-piece in 'which I am 

formulating- ideas that have evolved from two years' of field experienc4 in 

school district^ and in schools as well as from 'continuous dialogue among 

CSE project staff. Egon Guba* in "his CSE monograph (Guba; E., 1978) notes 

* 

that naturalistic research occurs in expansionist and reductionist waves, 

waves which alternate between discovering data and making sense of data. 

Here and now, with this wave,' we' are reducing and 'making sense of the 

data, tour comments and questions will help in this process. * , 

Let me briefly summarize how we "discovered" the data. We selected 
* \ 

six school districts, through an extensive nomination process, who had a 
reputation of "doing something interesting 11 to link their testing or eval 
ation activities with instruction." Our teams then^s-pient several person- 



weeks in each district talking with and interviewing as many as fbrty 
individuals pen- district, from Board members and parents .to principals, 
teachers and students. _We started by trying to understand what these 
individuals thought they and their district were doing in relation to * 
testing or evaluation and instruction. In other papers, we discuss what 
we learned about how the districts came to be doing what they were doing, 
and what impa'ct their policies appear to be having. Here, we will only 
try^to make sense of what they say they are doing, or what we observed 
them to be doing, to link testing with instructional change* 

And, even within this narrowed framework, we are fitting 'aside a , 
whole range of important technical questions, among them the quality of 
.the tests themselves, the initial match between the test and instr.uc- 
tion, the procedures used Jo analyze t§st responses. All qf these are * 
essential to connect testing programs with ongoing instruction, but for 
the moment, we are relegating them to the sidelines in favor of diseasing 

, manftgemefit concerns. And, weare not even 'addressing what we regard as • 

* *■ • 

«■% 

important up-front management issues--such as the involvement of the com- 
munity and teachers in the selection or development of the testing instru- 

ments. We are today looking at only the "back-end" of the testing pro- 

f '* , y " ' 

'ce'ss— the dissemination and use of testing for instructional change. 

Just at word about definitions. By testing we refer to district -wide 
testing programs in which specified populations of students respond on 
* norm-referenced aGMevement Jests or criterion-referenced diagnostic tests 
or proficiency examinations or state*assessment program.s. We'are exclu- 
ding from this discussion teacher developed quizzls or unit tests embedded 
in. curriculum materials. And, by data-based instructional change, we 



mean any decision or activity resulting either -from the tests themselves 

* ' ' ■ ) 

or from an analysis of students 1 test scores that .alters the way in which 

i 

teachers and*children in classrooms feel, think or behave. 

Before proceeding,* I want to make three brief preliminary comments 
about tfie concerns and ^assumptions that Dick VTi 1 1 i ams , my co-director on 
this project, and myself bring to -our research effort. First; we are in- 
terested in school district administration in the area of testing, evalua- 
tion and instruction and the effect of district policies and procedures 
on schools and classrooms. wi y thin the district's preview. The activities 
and attitudes of principals and teachers are sometimes viewed in isolation 
from district inf luence— as 6 if these individuals' work. environment* was 

bounded by tfie building*, itself and the attendance area of their students. 

* * * • 

One aspect of^our work, .therefore, is to explore .the extent to which dis- 
trict management of tests and of instruction and of the link between them- 
good or. bad, strong or weak, loosely^ or tightly coupled— impacts schools , 
and ^classrooms. Second,. we know that, over the past fifteen years, aware- 
nfess about tests and the capacity to use them have # been developed in many' 
district central offices.. We are curious as to whether that capacity can 
be turned 'from satisfying outsiders'— tl\at is, federal and state legisla- 
tdrs or administrators— demand for information to stimulating insiders — 
that~is, administrators, princi pal s- and 1 teachers— towards instructional 
change. Lastly, and most importantly, we are more concerned with instrtic 
tion than, with testing, Bnd ,we. recognize that it is likely that^there are 
other', moreptftent 'instructional improvement' levers -around. -^Nonetheless^ 
S'ince ing is' ubiquitous in American schools and since test scores 
Seem to have the potential to' catalyze instructional charrge, we have 



been investigating/ftow this might fiappen.* 

Conditions Needed to- Link Testing ifith 
Instructional Change 
Let us-turn to our 'six districts— one small, two'mediuto and three 
rllTrge— and report some of what we found.- 



* .- 

v ' • 

(urn and thr 



We found'all si/ districts' in the midst of tumult'and problems.. 
Other, researchers, Such as' Mary Kennedy iTi Hor'orrs recent study 
of 18 districts- f quad similap situations (1950). Among the cri- 
ses effecting our districts wfere: court interventions into both 
desegregation and instructional matters; massive population ' 
shifts requiring the closing of some schools,' possibly the ^ 
Opening of others; large numbers of children with- first lan-V' 
gcrage? other than 'English; budget -cuts;\Tow t%acher morale; 
vociferous and 'divided community opinions on the goals schools 
should emphasize, etc. * ,J 

We fatipd four districts wh6re instructional programs, testing 
programs or evaluation cycles had been developed in response 
to the *availability~of federal or s€ate fundings*. Many people 
in these districts iiad spent time writing grant proposals and 
reorganising their operations to- meet categorical prograrii - 
requirements. However, in two other districts, administrators * 
had resisted the federal temptation and made' do, with general 
funds. ' ■ \ * 

We found, for the most part, .capable people in district offices, 
in schools and in classrboms, dofng*thefr? jpbs.and concerned 
about children 1 s learning. Within -and acrQSs' districts there 
wefe some teachers, principals, administrators and parents who 
were frustrated at problems they saw as beyond tjie possibility 
of improvement.- / % 

We found central office organization charts-whiCh defined dis- 
trict operations such as Curriculum, instruction, testing and 
evaluation, personnel budgeting, subject area'specializations, 
elementary /secondary school supervision^ etc. Sometimes these 
charts told us how people performing^ these functions consulted 
with, or reported to; one another, anil to principals,; teachers. 
Sometimes not. From the formal organizational arrangements, it 
was not possible to* Infer what districts were doing about in- 
structional improvement. \ ? . * 



The above partial listing of findings foreshadows the^ conditions that 

we now regard as essential , -even ff not sufficient, to the creation of a 

« . ». ' * 

management strategy to link testing with instruction. 

* ■» . 

Three conditions that were present in varying degrees and manifesta- 
tions in all six of our (districts, and which we infer to be sine qua nons 
of a da,ta-ba$ed instructional change management strategy were: 

1) Motivation— th;at is, theJpresence of some strong impetus or 



collection of incentives; 

* * 

t * * 

v '2^ Idea champions-.-tjjat is, the presence of leaders or a critical 

mass of others who have knowledge and interest in botji tests and 

instructional improvement, and who occupy positions from which to 

\ 

mandate or persuade others of the legitimacy and likely payoff of 
this approach; . « ■ ' 

3) Delivery system — that is, coordination among competently run 
x * operations within the central office; and communication channels 
between the central office and the schools. 
We'll take these essential conditions one at S ttme and describe what 
we found in our six districts, four of which had been evolving their stra- 
•tegies'for more than eight years, two of which were relative newcomers with 
only a two year histor^^Jjeedless to say, most districts regarded their 
efforts as "in progress," even those that appeared to us most successful. 
1. Motivation: impetus and incentives . In each district respon- 
dents told us that they as professionals were concerned and , ■ 
frustrated by theMow levels of student achievement as evidenced 
~i - by test scores. , Th.eir frustration was often echoed by parents, 



the media, and the school board* However,, the specific cata- - 
lysts which turned this general concern "into district activities 
differed from district to district*' They included combinations 
of the following: * 



a. Court directives to raise test scores as an indication 
of district good "faith in providing equal educational ~ 
opportunity; ' 

b. Federal and state evaluation or testing requirements 
accompanying categorical program funding; 

c. State requirements to develop competency testing programs; 

d. Availability of federal 'or state graats to develop 

. basic skills tests; . , 

e. * Board policies directing the establishment of fundamental 

.schools di strict -wide; - 

f. Board policies directing the development of criterion- 
referenced testing systems; 

g. -Parent pressure for higher rates of admission into college, 
better vocational preparation; * 

h. Influential ^di strict staff— committed by previous graduate 
training or in-service professional contacts— to a test- 
.teach-retest-reteaciv instructional cycle. 



Idea champions (Daft & Becker, 1978). We cannot overempha- 

^ 

size the importance of what we have come- to call, familiarly, 
the M care-clout M factor". In each of our districts- there was 
someone, either by him or herself or with .a smajl group of 
colleagues, who cared— and persisted'over a long time in^that 
caring— about using either the tests thfemselves, or the stu- 
dents' scores.on the tests as a level to improve^instruction. 
This person was oot necessarily the highest official in the dis 
trict. Intone district, a relatively low status administrator- 



allied himself with the Board president to promote hi? ideas 
(•arid ultimately himself). In another district, the director, of/' 
the research and evaluation unit who pushed t^iis test-instruc- 
tion linkage later became the superintendent. In a third^dis- ■ 
'trict, a new su^ri/itendent allied himself with a very well- 
liked supervisor .of curriculum to provide the direction and < 
energy for initiating a district -wide 0 strategy to link testing 
with instruction. ■ But, in every case, the idea champion had or 
soon acquired .formal or informal clout. • # - 

In our six*di strict*, the idea champions did^not seem to 4 
plan or implement their activities in .a goal directed fas hi on 4 
Rather; v £hey*ha<i a general * vision towards which th^y. were 
driving, encouraging ofhers to. make. use of opportunities as 

they occurred. They did one or more of the following: 

* . • 9 " • " ■ - 

a. Legitimized and shaped the 'informal as well as policy de- - 
cisions concerning" data-based instructional improvement; 

V 

t>. Found alWes among opinion leaders within the central office , 
and teacher and principal groups; 

c. Reinterpreted or, r^conceptualized the .district 1 ^ past and 
present 'activities sb*as to provide the rational for future 

' activities. This proqess of reordering some of What had 
already been done, was JeSpecial ly noticable in districts' 
'writing of proposals Tor new funds; , 

d. Mobilized energy, raised morale, and transformed feelings 
of staff and teacher, fiel plessness into feelings of empower- 
ntent; - J 

e. Restructured the regards and sanctions within the district. 

Delivery system . - In many districts, operations of units whi.cb 
carry set functions relating to curriculum, 'instruction, super- 
vision, administration, personnel, budgeting often operate 



autonomously. Staff members rarely have formal or informal oppor T 

♦ • - 

tunities to share their problems., perceptions of goals,' etc. with 
one another^ By the presence of a delivery system, in our, six dis- 
tricts, we mean not x only the performance in competent and timely 
fashion of activities correcting testing* wi^h< instruction. We 
also meafj the existence of .coordinating mechanisms— whether they • 

be meetings, memos, informal conversations— that ijis ( ured the mesh- 

« v 
ing of .activities at ttie district* school and classroom levels. 

Our six districts ranged widely in the number, of . di visions , units, 

schools err classrooms which were- either centrally or , peripherally* 

involved in data-based, instructional change. They als^ranged . 

widely in the formality and frequency of intra-orgariization^l 
* *^ * 

arrangements for talking about, deciding -on, implementing or moni- 

/ 

toring^data-based instructi6nal change: , 

* / * ' 

Here is an 'example-of orfe .district which seemed to us to have 

• \ • r 

.a well -developed delivery system. Here, the ihdividuaVs^-often 
'a combination of staff, principals and teachers— responsible Vor 
developing the* curriciilar scope and, sequence., for constructing 
the.criterion^refer*enced tests, for organizing staff development 
courses, for ordering" new books and media, for hiMng. new* 
teachers, for developing budgets, interatt'ed -frequently w ^h one 
another on an informal level , talking wit^one another in the 
halls and in one anothers 1 offices. They also had frequent and 
regularly scheduled meetings. 'Each respondent reported regarding^ 
"the promotion of 'student learning on specified* objectives through 
the test-teach-retes$-reWach cycle, as a strong influence on the 

li 



way in which he or 'S he' carried out job related 'duties. v ^ 
In another larger district, by contract, the, delivery! system 

> ' ! * 

* was less well developed. For example, the development oT crite--^ 
ri on-referenced tests was handled within one unit/ the norm-refejr- 
enced testing program was handled by a second unit, and staff 
development was carried out'lndependently of thesfc^acti Cities. 
Interaction among individuals, even those with shared concerns, 
.was largely accidental / depending sometimes on previously formed 
friendships err associations. Although contact between central • 
office staff and principals was frequent .an,d. formally schemed, 
. \ several principals told us that tfiey often heard conflicting 
stories f ronudifferent central office unit personnel. • 
In our six districts, then, we found "that there had been^ specific in- 
Centimes to raise student achievement. leVeVs by using the tests, that there 
were idea champidns intentional ly* moving these *ideas* into action, and'*there 
was some form, of delivery system. wherein- the acti-vities^ undertaken by vari- 
ous unfts of 'the district were'coordinated.with one another and commuhi- 

cated to relevant ^audiences. m ' 

N ' i ^ * \ , 

Management Strategies ^ * 

Our' districts were engagedfin many tasks, "each of which might be 7e- 

garded as an- isolated activity to- conrrect testing wit|\ instfucti/on. Rather 

than list the activities individually,. however; we h*ve*grouped them ipto 



configurations. Each configuration or strategy ^represents 'a >more or^less 
coherent management orientation within districts*./ Some, tfisf rictsN^d- 
"clean" management strategies—using only one 6rientati6n--wh-il£ others**-, 
had "mixed" strategies, that is, pursuing .simultaneously activities which 



seemed to belong tQ several configurations. The three strategies are: 

1) A personnel -improvement -orientation staff development strategy; 

2) A buifdin^-oriented problem solving strategy; 

3) An instructionally-oriented* objectives -ba^ed strategy. 



1. A personnel -improvement-oriented staff development strategy. One 

t * 

of our districts used this strategy explicitly in conjunction with the 

objectives-based strategy Another advocated this strategy as the key to 

d^fta-based instructional change.. In this Tatter distr.itt, central office 

staff reasoned that the student pppulat^n within each of their schools was 

heterogeneous and becoming more so, that teaching and principal staffs were 

stabfg and likely to remain so, that teachers themselves made the ma|pr 

difference in student-learning, so 

0 District- officials wrote grants/ fbr federal and state, money 
to. conduct distric^wide^inservice. .K ^ 

( _ 0 They integrated the construction of. state proficiency , tests with' 
staff development courses^ training teachers in ^ritingiohjectites 
and items- 

0 District staff checked; district -constructed state proficiency . , 
tests as.they were developed against hf^sphdoj course offerings, 
found ski 1 J s wh'ich were not being^taught, : organized teacher com- 
mittees to develop materials, provided staff development to 
teachers newly assigned to teach that content. 

0 District staff analyzed students* State Assessment Program test 
scores, by subscale', cheated^ textbcfoks against subscaTe content, 
checked teachers/ instruction time against subscale content, and 
organized staff development courses for particular* teacher^ on 
how to teach those identified s^lls. 

*° District staff required all teachers'* attendance at courses on 
howHo -teach, using diagnostic/prescriptive techniques, wftere*th£ 
diagnosis, was to be informed, by. students 1 test scores. 

. * • \ * 

0 District staff requi red principals ' attendance at courses on 

supervision and on diagnostic/prescriptive Instruction ; and then 



' \ ■ . . ' 

\mandated that principals wer&vto spend 50 percent of their week in 
classrooms observing and facilitating 'instruction. 



2. A building-oriented problem solving strategy . Two large districts 
were using "thU strategy. ^Thel^ central office st'afr* reasoned ifiat the 
schools in their districts, by reasons of history, geography, or present* > 
ethnic populations/ represented distinctive organizational entities. The 
principal, teachers, parents, students and surrounding community were re- 
garded by themselves and by the district as the primary actors responsible 
for improving students 1 -learning; therefore, t!h,ese individuals together 
should be identifying problems and devising solutions, assisted by whatever' 
district support seemed advisable. So (and these examples cowe primarily 
from one of the two dist^fcts) * 



0, 



The evaluation branch provided to principals, teachers and Title I 
coordinators printouts of • norm-referenced (mandatory) test scores 
as well as resglts of the annual School Information Survey. 

The Curriculum and Instructional branch distributed to schools the 
criterion-referenced (voluntary) test scores., * 

The evaluation office appointed local school evaluate rsSrtiose ^ 
responsibility was to interpret to principals and their staffs 
the results of. norm-referenced test data. These local school" 
evaluators sat in, where requested, on beginning of the year 
school planning meetings where school -level goals for the year 
were made based on areas of need identified from test score 
patterns. .During* the year, local school eyaluators responded to 
principal, teaches, and parent advisory board requests for test 
interpretations and instructional directions to pursue. 

The evaluation office encouraged in a pilot set of volunteer 
.schppls a process called local school budgeting which involved 
parents, teachers and principals in data collection and analysis 
activities designed to inform the schooVst allocations of its 
annual budget revenues. 

Area supervisors asserted (although without monitoring or sanc- 
tions) the principals 1 responsibility for using these prtntouts -In ^ 
school site planning and in conference with individual teachers • 
and classroom management and about individual" students. 



3, An instructionally-orifented, objectives-based strategy . Two dis- 
tricts, one large and one small seemed to be using thfs*"strategy. Each 
had started approx i mat el y» eight' years ago. Each came to acjopt a highly 
structured diagnostic/prescriptive instructional model supported by a scope 
and sequence outline of "objectives, a criterion-referenced testing system 
under continuous revision to keep it updated,, and de-bugged, media and ma- 
terials cross-referenced to > objectives and to tfie tests. In o\ie district, 
not- only was there a tisjht 'connection among curriculum, instruction and 
"Testing, but there was also • \ m * 

° Compulsdry staff development k>r % principals^ teachers, a\des, 
volunteers and substitutes during school hours. Between sessions 
teaoher-taiKjht model 'lessons within the, classroom were observed 
by xhe staff development coordinator and the principal; 

• * • ' - \ 

°. Released time for teachers ,and princip'als to attend conferences 

on instruction and teaching; * - ^ 

% ° "Weekly district-wide 'principal meetings to discuss individual \ 
' . school and across-di strict problems; * / 

0 Clear delineation of roles and responsibilities from board members 
* through to aides, with. follow-up and monitoring of performance of 
one 'level by the next higher levej.; * 

° Support resources for teachers in the form of a learning/ specia- 
list available toJtelp .plan classroom management based on CRT 
^printouts, work /nth individual children. 



In neither of these districts di-d the objectives -based orientation 

imply top-down decision making*, father, in both, th^e was a high level 

f& \ 
of communication and involvement ,b*tween operations in the central office, 

as well as a high-level of participation of teachers and principals in 

thinking about, doing and reflecting on data-based instructional change. 

It should be noted that, conceptually, each of these strategies 'coul d 



•*V . * 15 
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have been managed in either a tightly or a loosely coupled manner (Weick, 
1976), thus making $ix .-possible^ strategies. The differences between tight 
and loose coupling Would show up most clearly in the feedback and monitor- 
iW aspects of the coordinating mechanisms which exist among^ntral office 
operations and between them and the schoo-ls>' The two districts which used 

* # 

the instructionally oriented management strategy appeared to us to be more 
tightly' coupled -than the other four, but this 'may not b| an Qjfivltabl^ 
accompaniment of. a particular stratgy, . * 

• Characteristics of Management Strategies 
What, we Jiave said so far is this. In our six districts—where there 
has ,been a publicly acknowledged ^t^ntibn to move in the direction of 
data-based instructional change— there also has been some relatively sper 

^ * •« \ j£>. 

cific impetus or incentive that stimulated the process; one or more indi- 
viduals 'who. have acted as idea chanrpforis ; and some set of district struc- 

tures which coordinated their individual action in relation to linking , 

* 

testing with instruction. District -wide strategies to link testing with 
instruction seem to be oriented in one of three directions: towards staff 
development where the emphasis is on ^influencing individuals' attitudes 
and behaviors; towards localschool buildings where the emphasts is on • 
involving school staffs in data-based problem solving; towards, administra- 
tively-oriented 'tight cou^4^sWhere the emphasis is on, a minimum set of 
clearly-defined instructional objectives. 

We'd Tike to offer so/ne impressionistic characterizations of these 

4 

strategies. 

Uniqueness . Alth'ough we ourselves found i't possible to generalize ' 



about configurations or strategies, we were struck during*' our visits -by * 
the -uniqueness^ of what each of our six districts was doing, and how they 
explained their reasonsvfor their activities. That is, the handling of.. 
Uniting* actfvltfes in each district seemed to Rave been influenced by • 
idiosyncratic factors such as local history, local geography, the image 
of -the district in the eyes of the public and of the .people who worked 
there, local politics both withip the community- anfr $j thin the district, ' 
immediate events, cVises or funding availability. • Especially important 
seemed to be the personalities of ancT^power relationships among the people ~ 
within the districi". Although we- tried to avoid it, we.could not help ob- 
serving to pne another the cliches about "education being a people busi- 

ness" and "people matter." It seemed tq explain much ,of the. variability 

' >\ . ■ • 

among districts*. ,Jf. • t/ ; 

.Non-exclusiveness. A second characteristic that occurred to us was 
the non-exclusive nature of wha£ distM|^ were, doing. ThjLstrategies for 
linking testing with instruction, wftile important in ttie m nds of many of * 
most of our respondents,^ was only one of the involvements jndjconcerns^, that 
occupied \their workday; and ^sometimes other crises or problems sidetracked, 
either for. a few days or for much longer periods the concern with data- 

V * 

based instructional change. - 

Additionally, 'no district had what might be called a blueprint or a - 
masterplan for this particular subset of concerns. Some individuals, in 

two pf the districts, expressed their sense^of what the data-based instruc- 

* * * * 

ti opal change jigsaw puzzle /night look, like onpe all the pieces were in 
place. We found the jigsaw puzzle metaphor* to be ;;a r usef ul one. ^some 
districts, we »could infer that most of, the boundary edge pieces were 



identified along with many of the inside pieces. In other 'districts, there 

may have been large pieces, on the table, but there seemed 'to be avaiTable, 

as yet, no straight-edged boundary pieces to enclose tlieto.' 

* * ** 

» 

Episodic . Finall'y, and clearly related t& the preceding point about 

• 

the piecemeal nature of the strategies, is ouc/^observation about the 
evolution* of the strategy itself. Instead of being linear and sequential — 
that is, instead of proceeding in an orderly wayfrom planning 0 or organi- 
zing, implementing, evaluating and recycl ing~ the management of 5 data-based 
instructional v change was episodic and moved on a broken frbnt. Activities 
speeded up*-9r slowed strategies down in accordance with deadlines or other 
scheduled events. Implementation--that is, actiqn--often took place in the 
absence of any explicitly stated plan. Formal plans were sometimes gene- 
fated after the fact in opder to explain the actions that had occurred. 



\ , Implications 

We will be spending the next year working with district representa- 
tives on' a' Guidebook for managing data-based instructional change. In 
advance of this work, we would not want to elaborate all the implications 
of these observations for school - districts who want to do something about 
data-based instructional change, but we can make some obvious point's. 
V. It appears that district -wide management .of data-basecl instruc- 
tional change can and does occur. Some districts have moved a. 
long distance toward management strategies ip**which 'testing js '* 
linked to, instruction :ih ways that are intended to improve 



•4 



.student learning.- 

• _ * • 

2. ^It appears* that any data -based instructional improvement change 

* v process is complex and slow to evolve.^It requires people 
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with skiljl and knowledge riot onlyYtn the substantive aspects 
of testing and instruction* but in toe management aspects of 
conceptualizing, organizing, directing^and monitoring. 
3. It appears that ^ocal factors and local people are critically 
*' important in shaping the strategies which districts use to 
1 manage data*based instructional change* A|-tTteu^h there .are 

\ J/ \ *' 

generic issues and cr^>ss -cut ting conceptualizations which, 

can be identified by research and by experience arid which* would . 

* \ ■ 

bfc helpful for distptet personnel to know, thete isYHfcely no 

o • ■ \ 

simple standardised formula which districts* can follov^. Instead, 
( districts, having decided that this is a course* they want to 

pursue, must gjet^.all the help\hey can assemble attd then build 

*^ * \ 

4 their strategy out of locally-available ingredients* 

\ ■ - , 
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